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Ministerial Well-Being 


Carol McCarthy made an astute, yet acutely brief, contribution to the 1983 
Assembly in which she claimed that Baptist churches and their ministers gave 
evidence of sometimes being “less than fully human’. She urged the 
denomination to give attention to ‘those whose job it is to help other people to 
grow — the ministers and leaders in our churches”. Pleading for ministerial 
training to be much more “people orientated” she concluded that “since Jesus 
took the trouble to become human you might think that we would have already 
a respect for the importance of being human; but we have developed in 
everyday values an extraordinary system of escape from humanity into other- 
worldliness. It leaves us not inhuman exactly but not fully compassionate 
either.” 

Ministers believe that they should give evidence of spirituality: and that is a 
crucial factor in ministry in any age. But the fear of appearing all too human is 
undoubtedly at the root of much ministerial stress today. This is evidenced 
frequently in our churches where pastor and people seem light years apart in 
understanding the nature and life-style of the church. Such misunderstandings 
leave a considerable trail of human hurt which will take generations to heal. 

In our churches the controlling factor, for better and for worse, is the 
relationship between minister and congregation. The minister’s personal 
qualities, ways of leadership and skill in communication with other human 
beings who share the Christian faith, are decisive for the well-being of the 
congregation. Richard Baxter’s maxim that “churches rise and fall as doth the 
ministry” is as true to-day as when he first expressed it. Faced with 
congregational tensions of many kinds, the minister must have the personal 
strength to tolerate the stress of disappointing “key” individuals within the 
congregation and sufficient diagnostic skill to read the congregational 
situation accurately. The minister needs to be able to interpret his actions 
without becoming defensive of himself. He must risk alienation by allowing 
— sometimes stimulating — the tension-producing process of self- 
examination which can lead a congregation to self-discovery. The minister 
who is alienated from a significant number of the congregation loses power to 
lead; and yet, the minister who is not able or willing to risk disappointment or 
anger deprives the congregation of the leadership it deserves. 

The congregation also has its stresses, especially the older members who 
hunger for permanence in a world where just about everything seems to be in 
flux. When the church's image of itself is that of “sanctuary” then fear causes 
members to adopt a withdrawal pattern from the world and the rest of the 
church which must result in organisational collapse. Financial fears, the fear of 
losing a trusted church life-style, the fear of the encroachments of the young, 
and many other fears sap a congregation's vitality beyond recovery. Fear is a 
‘death principle’ in a congregation, turning it into what D.H. Lawrencetermeda 
“Sunless” community; people have no sun in themselves and they put out the 
sun in others. Fear eliminates spontaneity, destroys community, turns people 
in on themselves and away from others. 

_ Fearful ministers and congregations, for whatever reason they fear, need a 
spiritual re-birth. That re-birth is possible not by avoiding what is feared, but by 
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embracing it. Ministers and congregations must develop a life-style which 
allows faith to be rooted practically in today’s world; where there is sufficient 
security to be able to talk about “difficult” matters openly; and where thereisa 
willingness to learn how to handle emotional tensions evolving from life 
together in Christ. 

Within the congregation the minister must be free from role ambiguity. He is 
to be seen clearly as one among many gifted people, and yet he must learn to 
develop a ministry of leadership to the whole congregation, and not just to a 
few individuals. His task is to help the whole congregation understand where it 
is and where it needs to be, to bring the members to a conscious theology of 
the Church which can be implemented locally. A considerable part of the 
minister’s task will be to educate the congregation in an awareness that tension 
is the precondition of renewal in any organisation, and that includes the 
Church. Tensions will arise within the congregation’s life and also from the 
pressures which the “outside world” will bring upon those who are distinctively 
Christian. Worship, a concern for evangelism and social justice, will all 
produce tensions: the minister's task is to enable them to be productive and 
creative of new life, not destructive of all life. The minister's role is to help the 
congregation live with tensions creatively, so that anxiety about spiritual 
growth or evangelism will energize rather than paralyze the congregation's life. 

The minister will need to be aware that congregations have their own 
defence mechanisms. They will attempt to resist facing tension by making their 
minister a hero — “he’s such a wonderful pastor’ — and then make sure that by 
such adulation the minister fulfils the role they have created for him. Thereisa 
whole area of submission to the minister. This is often dressed up in a highly 
spiritual form, but in the end of the day it means letting the minister make the 
decisions so that the congregation can deny they have any accountability 
for the outcome. As one good lady put it to the late David Watson, when 
extolling the virtues of such a congregational life-style: “It is such a relief not to 
have the responsibility for making decisions yourself.” Such submission to a 
shepherd sounds very scriptural until the decisions made come home to roost, 
and then it is recognised the decision-making shepherd has accepted 
responsibility for all the ills of the congregation. 

The minister who wishes to survive in the milieu of today’s church needs to 
possess an inner ability to govern himself. He requires a personal autonomy 
which has the capacity not only to balance and resolve opposing demands 
within himself but also between himself and the congregation. To take risks, to 
sustain creative tensions, to challenge prevailing norms, demands an 
autonomy which all too few ministers have either sought or secured. 

The minister who lacks such a personal autonomy is an inauthentic religious 
person. He is a minister enclosed upon himself, pre-occupied with a personal 
agenda to the extent of being paralyzed within the congregation. He is a 
minister who mouths orthodoxy, whatever that might be in his situation, and 
there is a hollow ring to it. The echoes of his preaching ring empty inthe chapel 
where the people of God, looking up, are not fed: and they and he both knowit. 
Lacking such autonomy the minister is exposed to the ultimate weapon of any 
voluntary society — the power of the members to neutralize a leader by 
thrusting personal criticism and the withdrawal of their support. Ministers, in 
our Baptist pattern of churches, are dependent upon members for financial 
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‘support, for their personal co-operation and presence, and if they choose to go 


| “on the list” dependent upon the Superintendent encapsulating “a denomi- 
‘national view of the good minister” in his recommendation to another church. 


The minister who is seeking personal autonomy will be wise to seek the gift 
of the Holy Spirit which is termed self-control. A gift not often mentioned 


“among ministers, but one which is desperately important. Like most of the fruit 
which flows from the work of the Holy Spirit, self-control is gained at great 
personal expense: usually as the minister and congregation face tensions in 


each other’s company. There are tensions which the minister's family have to 
‘face, as the church makes increasing demands upon the time of the minister. 
Members make demands on time and understanding, which all too often 
leaves the minister perilously short of time to be with his family. One way of 


resolving this is to provide a specific time when the minister can be consulted 


about pastoral matters. After ten years at Ealing, when this provision was made 


| 


one evening a week without fail, | could count on one hand the number of 


evenings when nobody asked for an appointment. The study in the manse is 
something which most ministers still have to face: and it is all too easy to 
escape into it from the demands of the family, with a necessary hurt look if your 
spouse suggests that you are failing in your duty! Having had the opportunity 
to have a study at the church for some years now, and comparing the two 
experiences, | must admit that this situation should be more actively sought 


than it is. Not least for the freedom which it gives the minister when he is at 
home. We are not meant to work an 80-hour week! 

There are other tensions which the minister faces in the congregation which 
call for self-control and a personal autonomy of the highest order. What should 
be the reaction of the minister, who is about to go on holiday for two weeks, 
when he discovers a senior deacon is passing a “round robin” at the AGM the 
night before he leaves, urging the members to terminate the five years old 
pastorate? How does the minister control himself when within eighteen 


“months of beginning a pastorate he experiences the irretrievable breakdown of 
‘two marriages within his diaconate? What does a minister do when he finds 


repeatedly that the confidentiality of the deacons’ court is breached, not openly 
in the church, but between deacons and wives, with the result that decisions 
agreed are overturned at a later stage? 

There is a range of personal problems which probe the minister's 
confidence, especially when he himself faces the same problems. When a 
member of the manse family runs away from home, and is not seen again for 
four years, it produces a certain sympathy from the fellowship. But there are 
those who quote the pastoral epistles, suggesting that those ministers who 
cannot control their own family should perhaps leave the ministry. Such an 
experience brings you close to others with a similar problem, but it distances 
you from others who at some future time may have to turn to the minister for 
help. 

To try and help someone face up to the death of a child is a very searching 
ordeal for a minister. It is made no easier when he himself has had to bury two 
of his grandchildren. The power of self-control is desperately needed as he 
helps others to face the ordeal. He has the strength of having been where they 
are now Called to go: but his own heart and mind are a turmoil as he relives the 
experience again. 
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Anne Lindbergh wrote in the New York Times a few years ago about how 
such self-control is to be found, so that people can have power to lead in the | 
various communities they serve. “Courage is the first step, but simply to bear | 
the blows is not enough. Stoicism is courageous, but it is only a half way house 
onalong road. It is ashield permissible fora short time only. In the end one has 
to discard shields and remain open and vulnerable. Otherwise, the scar tissue 
will seal off the wound and no growth will follow. To grow, to be re-born, one 
must remain vulnerable — open to love, but also hideously open to the 
possibility of more suffering.” The conflicts which such anxieties produce in 
ministers are recognised in theory, butin practice they are traumatic. Ministers 
know that conflict is a predictable part of leadership, but to experience its 
anguish and suffering at first hand, produces in most ministers a high level of | 
emotional conflict, which reaches out into their family and the congregation. 
An American pastor has written of this : 

“To be a pastor today ... is to experience anxiety. Health does not lie in the 
direction of ridding oneself of anxiety. Instead, anxiety is to be recognised, 
acknowledged, interpreted, brought into the light, befriended, accepted and 
used. When unrecognized and uninterpreted, anxiety will undermine the 
pastors capacity to lead, and by a kind of domino effect weaken the 
congregation’s ability to respond to the changing world within and around.“ 

Each of the words in that second sentence needs to be pondered carefully. 
Here is a very clear description of all the stages necessary in developing the 
spiritual quality of self-control. A quality which provides the personal 
autonomy which makes ministry not only possible, but a blessing, as it 
honestly faces the pressures. Failure to look honestly at our anxieties will rob 
our ministry of its effectiveness, make us Oover-dependent upon the church, 
and will slowly but surely destroy our belief in ourselves. 

The minister must “come to himself’ as did the young man in the parable of 
Jesus. This is the start of discovering a necessary personal autonomy. Unless 
the minister begins to understand the consequences of living with his head in 
the sand there is little hope for him. There are no short cuts to secure this 
experience: it demands personal courage. In the minister's personal life and in 
his role within the congregation it is vital that he moves into, not away from, his 
anxiety. Responding to aseries of articles in the Baptist Times in 1980 on stress 
in the ministry, Keith Roberts had the courage honestly to face and to discuss 
the marital problems faced by some ministerial families. “Speaking as a pastor” 
he wrote “| am well aware that there are ‘things wrong’ with me, with my wife, 
and with each one of my members. (Although they clearly love the Lord and 
one another)! The fact is that surely every marriage experiences tension from 
time to time, and often pastors, and other active members of churches are so 
busy with ‘church work’ that they do not have time to sort out the tensions. The 
problems grow, and sometimes seem too big to sort out. The way in which 
some cope with it is by breaking the marriage; the way in which others cope 
with itis by carrying on living as a married couple but not experiencing the total 
partnership that marriage is meant to be.” That which commends itself in these 
paragraphs is its sheer honesty. Such recognition and interpretaion of difficult 
areas will enhance the power of all of us to lead. 

Another factor in securing the personal autonomy which is essential for 
facing stress is the ability to arrive at oe conviction that the “church makes a 


lousy mother”. Go to any ministers’ fraternal gathering and it will soon be 
‘evident that few of those present would wish to admit that there are not some 
very good and positive things happening in their congregation. The one 
‘swallow who makes a summer has absolutely nothing on Baptist ministers if 
|they feel under threat for their church! But as the meeting progresses and 
} . personal conversation takes over, any fly on the wall would note the difference. 
‘Now there is a steadily increasing note of complaint at what the congregation 
‘will or will not allow. Certain congregation members come in for a 
considerable private attack. It is necessary for ministers to realise that the 
‘Church cannot be counted upon to bea sensitive and wise employer. Because 
‘the congregation members are not ministers they find it difficult to understand 
‘the minister’s problems. In any case, they will almost certainly devolve that 
“responsibility upon the diaconate. This does not mean the congregation 
should not make the effort to understand; but it does mean that the minister 
/must honestly take account of this. He needs to distance himself from the 
congregation. This is the role of the Fraternal, though few are structured to 
/meet it. The ministers should be objectifying their experience of the Church 
through an honest sharing together. They should be helping each other to spot 
the problems to go after, the abuses which should be corrected, discovering 
how to negotiate with the key people — even how to deal with a 
Superintendent and the forms which he provides when a minister thinks of 
going “on the list”. There is a danger of a trades-union type of agenda dealing 
with pay and working conditions; but this should not deter the Fraternal from 
fulfilling its real, rather than its imagined, role. It will help the minister to take 
responsiblity for himself, so that he does not expect the congregation to 
assume responsibility for his life and well-being. 
Perhaps the greatest test of the minister in respect of his personal autonomy 
is whether he could face the prospect of life “without these people”. An idea 
which many ministers find impossible to contemplate, not least because of the 
vocational sifting which has been part of their selection and training. Would it 
be possible to walk away from this work and do something else? Is the positing 
of such a question terrifying in itself? In a strange way, the posing of such an 
idea brings its own strength for the task. For the minister to realise he could be 
free from the congregation gives him the power to trust and understand 
knowing he could leave them, makes his decision to stay become less a matter 
of external necessity, more an inner choice, willingly made. 
When a minister faces up to the anxiety and personal stress of his work, cuts 
the cords of total dependency upon the congregation, and faces fellow 
ministers and congregation honestly, he is on the way to becoming fully 
human and is better equipped to help others to that full humanity which Christ 
desires for ail his disciples. It is no easy road to follow, and courage is the first 
requirement. It requires openness and vulnerability if true autonomy is to be 
found. It is no other than the narrow way of Christ, who was vulnerable to the 
powers of sin and death, vulnerable to the point of death by crucifixion. A 
vulnerability which was possible because of his authentic autonomy, and from 
‘which flowed the triumph of Easter Day and gift to all of the Holy Spirit's power. 
To know Christ is to share his sufferings, in growing conformity with his death, 
that we may experience the power of his resurrecton. 
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BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


IS YOUR AGENCY 
FOR PROCLAIMING THE GOSPEL OVERSEAS 


IT COUNTS ON YOUR SUPPORT 
In prayer 

In giving 

In promotion 


IT |S READY TO HELP WITH THE MISSIONARY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMME IN YOUR CHURCH 


Write to: Rev R.G.S. Harvey 
93 Gloucester Place, London W1H 4AA 


How SPURGEON’S HOMES is 
Moving with the Times 


With small family homes and Family 
Day Care Centres 


Children coming into care these days no longer need to live “away from it all” in large 
institutional type homes. Many of them are the victims of broken marriages and they 
need to stay close to places and schools they know. Spurgeon’s have now established 
a network of small family units in Bedford, Wolverhampton and Luton, each run by 
houseparents. The children often need us for only a few months and being close to 
home can see their families and friends. We have also opened Family Day Care 
Centres at Coventry and Wolverhampton to meet a desperate need for pre-school 
age children. A ‘Preventive Care’ unit has been opened at Bedford. 

All this work is a step in a wider sphere of service to show practical everyday 
Christianity to children in need. We hope that you will share in this growing outreach 
by encouraging your Church to remember our work in their prayers and send a gift of 
money. 

Please send your enquiries and aqifts to:- 


The Secretary, Peter Johnson, 
Spurgeon’s Homes, 14, Haddon House, 
Station Road, Birchington, Kent, CT7 9DH. 


Telephone: Thanet (0843) 41381. Reg. Charity No. 307560 


,The Cail to the Ministry — Some 
Mid-Point Reflections 


| To be convinced that one has been called of God is an assurance that has 
saved many a minister from giving up in despair when he has had to face 
| almost insuperable difficulties in the course of his vocation. Despair, both at 
his own miserable efforts, his failings of pride, of selfishness and insensitivity 
| and lack of real love; and the failures of his people: their lack of Christian grace 
| and charity, their failure to take discipleship seriously or to grow up in Christ, 
/and especially, for some, the bitter experience of a difficult diaconate or an 
insensitive Congregation. To know that, despite all, God at one particular 
; moment laid his hand upon you and set you apart for this special task is to be 
| held fast by an inner conviction that has eternal anchorage. 
However, at the present time, despite this iiiner assurance which many have, 
' the whole significance and experience of being called is undergoing changes 
and challenges that require someone to make an effort to look at the situation 
afresh, ask a few questions and hope that there might be a few answers. Many 
changes have taken place within society, the church and the ministry that 
/ make the understanding and interpretation of the concept of Call less simple 
than it was when | began twenty eight years ago. 
| Please note that | intend to speak of the Callin avery circumscribed way. | 
'wish to discuss mainly the events and attitudes that relate to the actual 
| experience of receiving an invitation from a church or some ecclesiastical 
institution when one is either at college or in a pastorate; | am not discussing 
the whole significance of a minister’s calling, this is not an essay in pastoralia, it 
is primarily interested in that event when a minister is asked to change 
situations. 
- |amstimulated to do this for anumber of reasons. | am now fifty five and | 
have been twelve years in my present church and | am faced with a number of 
choices. Should | quickly seek a move before | am “past it’, or at least before 
“most congregations will think so, including the church | now serve? 
Incidentally, | feel that in many ways | have more to offer now than ever before. | 
am still fit, still very active, keener than ever and more experienced than | have 
ever been (at least, in some areas of the ministry) and although | have only ten 
years to go before retirement, | do not see that these years need to be anything 
other than ten years of rich service to the church. Or, should | stay? | have no 
evidence that the people wish me to move, indeed, much evidence to the 
contrary, but am | in arut? Am | too comfortable? Have the peple become so 
used to me and my approach that it makes them feel cosy? In other words, do| 
still feel a strong Call to this present church? 

Again, recently, the Secretary of the B.M.F. sent out a questionnaire on the 

-matter of ministers owning houses and the difficulties they felt relating to this 
fact. Some of the replies were interesting and thought provoking. 

Also, not so long ago, one church in the West Midlands had the bitter 
experience of calling two ministers over a period of three years and having 
them both move on again within less than a year and yet both the church and 
“ministers had believed that they were convinced of the Call of God to be pastor 

‘and people! What happened to those convictions and assured leading of the 
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Holy Spirit? Prior to these events the church had had avery good ministry with 
another young man who had stayed for seven happy and successful years. It 
can be appreciated that the church is somewhat perplexed and a little 
disillusioned about the concept of Call. Are the ministers? 

Finally, | have been a Moderator for two pastorless churches and found the, 
various comments made by some deacons most illuminating — especially ifa 
man was over forty five! If he was over fifty — well! Their understanding of what 
a Call meant was unclear! 

When | heard the Call thirty eight years ago as a young man of eighteen | 
remember the tremendous thrill of that dawning conviction and how the 
excitement increased as various groups vindicated my own sense of call and | 
was finally accepted for training. In. all honesty the reasons for the elation were 
not all spiritual, other factors came into it — the admiration of other church 
members, the satisfaction of the fellowship that they were sending yet another 
man into the ministry, the prestige (then, if not now) of being a minister. Being 
human, such unworthy sentiments were present, but mainly it was the thrill ofa 
high calling and the surprise that God should single me out for this task. 

At that time, too, | recall how the excitement was enhanced by reading those 
classics of the pastoral ministry: James Black, The Mystery of Preaching; P.T. 
Forsyth’s Preaching and the Modern Mind; James Stewart, Heralds of God anc 
all those works published by W. Sangster on preaching and the role of the 
Minister. All of it thrilling stuff, which made the Call so full of excitement ana 
challenge. | still remember those words of Stewart: “For you the issue (of your 
vocation) has been settled. To bring men face to face with Christ has seemed to 
you a matter of such immense or overwhelming urgency that you propose to 
devote your whole life to doing nothing else and ... it is a thrilling noble 
enterprise. It demands and deserves every atom of a man’s being in uttermost 
self-commitment”. Again, “To spend your days ...actually offering and giving 
men Christ — Could any life-work be more thrilling or momentous?” and, 
finally, “Yours is the greatest of all vocations”. | recall too, P.T. Forsyth’s 
reference to preaching as that with which “Christianity stands or falls”, and 
“The great, the fundamental sacrament is the sacrament of the Word”. Whois it 
that handles this Word as a full-time vocation? — we ministers who are called 
to that high office! This office Forsyth also calls “A prophetic and sacramental 
office”. 

All this is thrilling! For the young minister it is the sort of sentiment that 
should send him forth into the ministry with his heart thumping and with higt 
hopes and great enthusiasm to subdue the world for Christ; and, to recall suct 
early hopes and choice zeal, is, for the veteran pastor, to reanoint the bruisec 
and jaded spirit that may have been battered by the experience of life in the 
ministry; an experience that has known just a little too much of insensitive 
deacons or unthinking congregations who are not only hesitant to praise bu’ 
are slow to respond to the demanding challenges of the Gospel in the moderr 
world. | sometimes think it is easy for great and famous men to write exciting 
books about preaching and pastoral work because they have mainly had the 
satisfaction of preaching to large congregations or have ministered in bi¢ 
churches. Would they have been so enamoured with the role if less gifted anc 
with small congregations? How many ordinary ministers feel quite so exaltec 
at the thought of preaching to the same fifty people (or less) week by week’ 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL 
MISSION 


York House 409 Barking Road, 
Plaistow. E13 8AL 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 
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) Dear Fellow Ministers 


| am not given to a preoccupation with my own guilt. Perhaps there is too 
much of it to cope with! There is one person, however, who unwittingly causes 
_me to feel guilty approximately four times a year. | refer, of course, to our 
beloved brother in the Gospel, Jim Clarke! In tive course of his duties connected 
' with the production and distribution of this journal, he contacts me on or about 
the 7th of the month to remind me, ohso lovingly, that | should have submitted 
| my article by the 1st. 

| Isuppose it is all a matter of priorities. My desk, like yours, sometimes all but 
| disappears under the sheer mass of paperwork that has to be done. Conflicting 
_ demands, requests, concerns press in on every side, and inevitably some things 
seem to be forgotton or neglected. Throughout my ministry, | have tried a 
number of ways to establish proper priorities and efficient, fool-proof methods 
of dealing with my responsibilities. Sometimes | have been within sight of 
/ success. Often |! have hopelessly failed. 

There is a sense in which the whole of life, and certainly the life of West Ham 
Central Mission, is a matter of establishing and maintaining the right priorities. 
» Administration has its place. Publicity is of tremendous importance in 
| encouraging prayerful support. The necessity for fund-raising is ever present. 
- In the end, though, the one thing that matters more than any other is that in our 
» ministry, whether in pastoral charge or in such work as ours at West Ham, we 
» seek the glory of God in enabling others to recognise and achieve their full 
_ potential as human beings and His sons and daughters by grace. Our Saviour 
| said “I have come that they might have life, and have it in all its fullness”. You 
and |, in our different ways, are committed to the same goal. 

When you think of the Mission, then, and when you pray for us, don’t think of 
_“an organisation” or “a social work agency”. Think, rather, of a company of 
» fellow Christians exercising a multiplicity of skills, but all with the same thing in 

view, namely; that men and women and young people with all kinds of needs, 
: physical, mental, spiritual and social may discover through our work that they 
/ are accepted and loved and valued by God and by us. Only thus will they know 

their true worth and discover the richess and fullness of life that is God’s 
_ gracious intention for all His children. 

| cannot guarantee that | shall be absolutely on time with my next contribution 

to the “Fraternal” (sorry Jim!). What Ido pray, for you and for me, is that at least 

_in the things that are most important we shall be given the discernment to get 
our priorities right in the sight of God. 


Yours in His Service, 


Trevor W. Davis, 
Superintendent Minister 
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How many who have ministered mainly in the back-waters, and will only be 
remembered by the local few, still thrill at the magnificence of their Call? Do 
they still believe there is no greater calling? 
How far has the emphasis in certain circles on the equal place of the laity, or 
even whether or not the distinction between clergy and laity is Christian and 


valid, affected the ministers sense of vocation? Does he still, in Forsyth’s | 


words, see his ministry as sacramental and, therefore, unique? One can only 
hope and pray most do. This can be done! am sure provided that, wherever we 
minister we remember that we are above all servants first of Christ, then of His 
people. To be able to accept this as fact is to find the answer to most of the 
frustrations that arise in the ministry that in the end can be traced back toa 
false pride or an over-estimated evaluation of our virtue and gifts! In the end the 
acids of disillusionment and frustration will only be neutralized when, because 
of continuous relationship with Christ, what we preach we really believe, and 
the principles we teach are actually those we follow and have found work in 
even the most adverse circumstances. The Call you and | received may not 
have quite as indelible a mark upon it as it has for the Catholic priest, but in 
another more existential sense it can be as real, if that Call is renewed daily and 
fed by prayer, aconstant and intense study of Word and Theology and related 
disciplines (Philosophy, Science and Sociology etc.), and a constant 
involvement with our people in pastoral work, and a sharing of the life of the 
wider society. 

However, the concept of Call in this era has not only to face the pressures 
and challenges of the traditional demands of the ministry but there are other 
distractions that were absent when | began in the 1950’s. These new factors do 
influence the Call and they come both to older and the younger men: the older 
men if their wives have independent professional skills or the minister himself 
has additional sources of income that rightly or wrongly (especially if, with this 


extra money, heavy financial commitments have been accepted) have become | 


“essential”. The younger men are affected because, perhaps more than the 
senior minister they are much more part of the aftermath of the affluent society 


that inculcates certain basic ideas of what constitutes a normal satisfactory | 


way of living with modern homes and all the u/tra modern cons! 


As | look back to 1956 when | accepted my first Call | had only one desire —to | 
be where God wanted me to be. Little else came into it. This is not said in any | 


sense of pride, it was just how it was. For my second and third church it was 


basically the same. Indeed, in two churches | had certain personal hesitancies, | 
but God’s Call dominated! Today, | question whether or not such a desire is | 


always manifest among some ministers. For example there seems to be an air 


of professionalism among some of the younger men that minimises the | 
theological significance of the Call. By all this, | am not implying, | hope, that! | 
am a better person or minister than men more involved than | in worldly 


responsibilities. Some men see it as according to God’s will to take other 
considerations into account, and such considerations for them form just as 
much part of a Call. 

But, what are these “other considerations’? They vary and rarely do they all 
exist in the same manse. Again, | am not here including the unworthy factors 
such as wanting to move to a church that will give to the minister an aura of 
fame or glamour, nor am | thinking of the men who might feel that 
Superintendent's office is the apex of achievement because it brings some 
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“T” is for Travel Insurance 


Vhether we are taking a holiday abroad, undertaking an overseas business trip 
ir attending aconference in another country, it is essential to arrange cover for 


| believe the most important cover is for Medical Expenses. Although in the 
.E.C. Countries there are reciprocal arrangements with our National Health 


2eS, hospital and nursing home charges, emergency Dental Treatment etc. is 
rovided for. In some countries medical treatment and hospital charges are 
2ry high and for that reason it is quite usual to insure for substantial figures, 
.g. £20,000. 

* Cover for loss of luggage, cash, travel tickets etc. is an obvious need. Many 
eople who have been prevented from going on holiday by the illness of 
nemselves, one of the party or a close relative, have been glad of the 
rotection of Loss of Deposits cover. The other main insurance usually 
ee is Personal Accident, which provides capital sums for death or 


) ) work as the result of an accident. 
| These covers, with certain other benefits, are usually “packaged” into a 
upon. We issue many individual coupons direct from this office each year, 
\nd clients of Baptist Holiday Fellowship arrange cover under their special 
sheme. Also, we issue Organised Party policies for churches arranging group 
dlidays and the like, both in this country and abroad. 

) The last thing we want to think about when going on holiday is illness or 
sther misfortune. The best way to put it out of mind is to make adequate 


‘surance provision! 


Yours sincerely, 


: M.E. PURVER 
General Manager 


authority (?) with it or elevate the man in a wrong way; nor again the man who 
chooses a part of the country because its rural or beautiful environment suits 
him better. Such motives, always unacknowledged by us all, unfortunately 
exist. Perhaps | am unconsciously guilty of such human frailties; but the 
factors | am mainly concerned with are ostensibly morally neutral and yet they f 
do intrude on a simple response to a Call to change situations. They are such} 

matters as the following: A man has decided that there is value in possessing 
one’s own house and, finding it possible to take out a mortgage, he commits } 
himself to being a house owner. In most instances this is made possible 
because he has a wife who is a professional in her own right and has | 
maintained that calling or has taken it up again as the family has grown up and § 
so brings ina salary that is often not only twice as much as what her ministerial | 
partner earns, butis the source of the funding for the mortgage. It is clear here @ 
that difficulties arise immediately one considers a move in response to a Call. | 
There is the matter of selling one’s house and finding another one in the area of} 
call. Can one sell the house quick enough? Will one be able to purchase } 
another in the area where the church is? Can the wife obtain a post in or near | 
that area so that the income to pay for the mortgage will continue to flow? Has } 
the church a manse which must now be sold? 


Consider the further problem of the children’s education. A Call does noi 
always fit into convenient periods such as when the children are ready to move} 
into a different school or have now finished “A” levels or beginning at University 
or just finishing a job (if they are fortunate enough to have one). Must we as} 
parents give this fact prime consideration, so, whether the other church needs# 
us or not, or God intends us to go there we may have to say, No! Perhaps the 
church where we are has had enough of us anyway and wants achange. So, do 
we Stay in order to help our children and distress the church or do we movel 
believing that their education etc. will not be affected in the end? Or, again, 
because of the financial commitments we have accepted or the higher! 
standard of living we now enjoy, (either because the church pays so well (!) ori 
we have a Chaplaincy or a teaching job on the side) a response to call might} 
complicate our financial position. Add to these the fact that some men are in 
big churches and have felt that there is now nowhere else to go that is better or} 
more challenging. Some! believe may have even left the ministry because they 
feel that there is now no position in the church that can stretch their talents. Tol 
State it like this is, of course, to judge such an attitude as wrong, but it hasi 
existed; it still may exist, and many of us may feel that our next move must be af 
step-up or else we will have failed. Somtimes it is concern for elderly parents# 
who need our constant care and a Call away from a particular area will mean itl 
is much more difficult to help them as they need. So it goes on; the possibility off 
a response to a Call, of Yes or No, based simply on whether or not we feel it is# 
God's will, is impossible. | 

Although on occasions it may appear that there is a note of cynicism andt 
condemnation in my tone | do not mean to imply that all the reasons fo 
hesitancy about a swift acceptance of a Call are all suspect. My purpose is toi 
encourage serious reflection on what are now, and will become even more sol 
in the future, added complications that make the Christian understanding of ai 
Call less clear than it used to be. There are practical, theological, and spiritual) 
issues here that need deep thought and prayer. 
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The fact that most of these matters complicate the issue of the minister’s Call 
joes not mean necessarily that the changes that have taken place in some 
ninister’s situation are wrong. On the contrary, some people think that such 
natters are right and proper for the minister to be involved in. After all there are 
Many aspects of the minister’s life that already set him apart from his fellow 
christians, put him ina different category, and some people believe that this in 
tself is wrong. If, therefore a minister has to sell a house and buy another one 
»efore he can move, so what, every lay Christian if he is ahouse owner has to 
Jo this. Again, if his wife works or is atrained professional in some useful social 
ikill, who says that the minister's role is superior? Can she not be “called” to 
each in acertain school or work in a hospital or engage in social work as much 
is her husband? Has the wife no rights as an individual who may feel that her 
salling is as important as the work of the pastor? Has she no claim to be 
»onsidered if they move? What if the Call is to an area where she cannot fulfil 
yer professional role? What if she knows that without a lot more Christian 
jrace and virtue she will find it terribly frustrating to return to church work and 
yousework alone, not having any opportunity of using fully the skills for which 
she spent many years of training? Is it right? Is it even true to say that because 
he husband happens to bea parson his calling is more spiritual and therefore 
nore important than any other calling? Where the interests of the wife or the 
shildren are concerned, could it not be seen as sheer selfish arrogance on the 
ninister’s part to imagine only his Call matters — have his dependants no say 
n such matters? Have they no interests that need furthering? Or is it still 
icceptable to believe that the Call to the ministry overrules every other 
-Onsideration? In other words it is not so easy a problem as some simplistic 
answers would suggest! It also raises afresh the real nature and significance of 
he Call to the ministry and the relationship of that call to other Christian 
Ctivity in the world. 

So, after all this, where are we? What solution to this problem can | offer? 
Quite frankly | do not know. | no longer see things in such black and white 
»olours as | used to do. Most areas where major fundamental questions are 
nvolved end frequently in ragged edges and there is no divine word, nor any 
slear irresistible fiat to be obeyed. Every individual has to sit down and pray 
and think (not always in that order either) and weigh the pros and cons of each 
3ituation; and discuss them with one’s family and friends. Above all, one has to 
de sure as one can be that self interest alone is not dominating the reflections 
ind decisions — if this happens the Call will be a failure from the word go. 
Some of us are fortunate, we do not have wives who are professionals, and do 
10t pay mortgages; our children are grown up and we have always somehow 
moved at just the right time; our parents are still very well or have passed into 
ylory. For us it is so wonderfully simple — we have a Call and apart from small 
selfish reasons there are virtually no complications to prevent us just saying, 
oe However, for many this is not so, and what is needed | believe is for a group 
osit down and think, pray, read, and investigate this very pressing issue. Much 
§ at stake. Deep theological issues are involved and it is time we stopped just 
drifting and began systematically working through the whole complex issue. 
- To be Called of Godto serve Him in the ministry is still a glorious experience; 
ut because times change, social structures and mores vary; because no 
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Christian lives ina vacuum, and because above all the Faith must be thought 
out afresh in each decade, so that its eternal truths may be applied adequately 
to the age in which one lives; then, surely, those who have a special Call to 
proclaim and live out that faith in full-time service should be as clear as 
possible as to what truly is their place and significance in the age In which they 
live. Happy is the man who is reasonably clear; irresolute and unfulfilled is the 
man who is not! 


G.R. Neal } 


Of Interest to You 


That is what this column has been called in the past and hopefully, will be# 
called in the future. However this month, | must apologise that this will be of 
misnomer for this contribution. | have found it extremely difficult to put on the#f 
mantle which the Fellowship passed on to me from Arthur Coffey whose 
sudden homecall came as ashock to so many of us. | have also found it difficul'if 
deciding precisely where to start in recording moves and events of interest toif 
you. In short | have had trouble getting my act together during these summe , 
months to produce a column that would be of interest to you, and free of any 
sins of omission. | have decided to make my starting point, therefore, fo | 
recording names and moves, etc., 1st September 1984, and information whichi 
comes to me after that date will appear in this column in the next issue. 
References this time will be of a general nature, and! would be grateful to have 
any news that members think would be of interest to their fellow workers in the# 
ministry. 
During our Sunday morning Prayer Tryst over the coming months we would 
remember especially those students who have recently left college and begun 
their ministries, that they might know God's richest power resting upon them i | 
these early days. We would remember those who have recently changed 
pastorates both at home and abroad, and have moved to new spheres of 
ministry, that their assurance of the Lord’s calling may stay with them. Wed 
would pray the Lord’s blessing upon those who have retired from full times 
ministry and pray that they may still find fulfilment in their reduced 
commitments. We would remember with sympathy those who have recentl 
been parted from their life’s partners, and pray that they might know the} 
fulness of the ministry of the Holy Spirit the Comforter at work in their lives. 
Finally we would remember one another across the five continents of thes 


world, and especially we would remember those who do not have the freedo f 
of worship so dear to us. 


Raymond Burnish 


Fruth Scientific and Religious 


))n holiday this summer, | saw again the famous mediaeval map of the world 
vhich hangs in Hereford Cathedral. It bears little resemblance to the maps with 
which we are familiar, whether two-dimensional projections on paper, suchas 
)Mercator’s” or three-dimensional globes. Our world-view has changed 
peyond all recognition since this map was drawn, both geographically 
nd in many other ways. Richard of Haldingham and Lafford, in about 1300 
-new nothing of the existence of Australia or the Americas. Without the benefit 
f accurate surveying techniques, or satellite photography, he located the city 
if Jerusalem at the very centre of the world, itself depicted as a flat disc. Few if 
ny of his contemporaries would have quarrelled with his judgment. Divine 
evelation, through Holy Scripture and the teaching of the Church, gave 
jerusalem a central theological and spiritual significance, from which its 
fentral physical location could be assumed or deduced. 
The primary difference in outlook between contemporary man and 
)nediaeval man, is not that we hold different views about the location of 
j erusalem, nor that we would today believe the idea of physical “centrality” as 
saeaningless, because no point on the surface of a sphere is any more central 
jan any other. Rather, we hold very different views about the appropriate 
hethod by which the location of Jerusalem may be determined and agreed. 
Wot even the most fervent Christian believers would want to use atlases drawn 
In the basis of deductions from Holy Scripture according to some system of 
Aterpretation. We would all choose atlases based on scientific geography. 
Now it may seem that what! have written so far is making very heavy weather 
f# an obvious point. There is today no confusion or controversy among 
Shristians about the true way to reach an understanding of the physical 
weography of the world. However, it is worth pointing out that there were 
Christians who held a literalist view of the Bible and its authority who did 
Jisagree with scientific geography, certainly until late into the last century. 
iVhen Joshua Slocombe, the American who was the first man to sail single- 
anded round the world, paid a courtesy visit during his journey to President 
Kruger of South Africa, the President asked him what he was doing. When he 
jeplied that he was circumnavigating the globe, he was sternly rebuked for 
Iyaking so erroneous and blasphemous a claim! Even if this particular issue is 
ow a dead one, there are still many Christians who do not seem to have 
i rasped the point that the fundamental change brought about by the growth 
nd success of science is not that we now believe a different set of “facts”, but 
inat we believe in a scientific method for discovering facts. 
_ In the first, and better-known, great conflict between modern science and 
eligion, Galileo looked through his telescope and observed the mountains of 
ine moon, the phases of Venus and the moons of Jupiter, providing hard 
ividence that the moon is not a “perfect” spherical body, that Venus’ changes 
ire compatible with rotation around the sun, and that not every heavenly body 
@as the earth at the centre of its motion, all conflicting with the Church's 
3aching on astronomy andaliteralistic interpretation of many Bible passages, 
jor which Luther also denounced Galileo. The Cardinal who refused to look 
jarough a telescope because he preferred what he regarded as Divine 
fevelation to humanly discovered fact was only the first of many obscurantists. 
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The controversy in the USA during the past few years, which has inevitably, 
spilled over into Britain, concerning the teaching of “creationism” in schools,, 
alongside and as an alternative to a scientific “evolutionary” account of 
biology, clearly illustrates the failure to understand that the conflict is not ones 
simply of fact, but of methodology. Making deductions from an ancient book 
in the light of certain assumed or overtly defined presuppositions, is not an 
activity comparable with the patient experimental fabric of science. Bot 
geography and astronomy have already shown that it is not a reliable way of 
discovering “facts” about the world we live in. Indeed, many Christians haves 
ceded the mechanisms of creation to the scientific account, and see it as bot 
undignified, unworthy and unconvincing apologetically for Christians to: 
defend what are called “divinely revealed facts” until their defence becomesg 
totally untenable. 

The scientific method has been spectacularly successful as a way o% 
discovering and utilising knowledge about the natural world, as the 
transformation of our lifestyle in so many areas illustrates vividly. Discover) 
and understanding of electricity allows us to control light, temperature, tc 
control movement in shavers, vacuum cleaners, trains, to communicate anc 
entertain and organise with telephone, television and computers. Chemistr 
provides us with materials unknown in the natural world — aluminium for ou 
saucepans, polyesters for our clothes, pesticides to clear the greenfly from ou4 
roses. Medical science allows us to avoid cholera and typhoid, to protect ou: 
children against polio, to have eliminated smallpox from the world, and to a 
able to cure most bacterial infections with antibiotics. As a valid methodolog})} 
for discovering the secrets and order of the physical world, science iustifieg 
itself by its achivements and it is intellectually disreputable for Christians ta 
choose a few arbitrary areas, such as the age of the earth, and there deny th 
validity of the scientific method and its results. 

It is therefore inevitable that the scientific method, pioneered and vindicate 
in the physical sciences, should have been extended to other areas of me 
knowledge and thought, and any “fact” which has been regarded by Christians} 
as “certainty” purely on the basis of having been “revealed” has become thd 
subject of critical challenge. For instance, some scientific study of human 
sexuality, of the sexual behaviour of other species, and comparisons between 
different human cultures suggests that homosexual behaviour is not simply an 
abomination and a sin, as many Christians believe the Bible teaches, but 4 
phase through which many humans pass during their development td 
maturity, and for some a legitimate part of the range of human nature ana 
sexuality. 

Coming even closer to home there are aspects of religious behaviour, such 
as “speaking in tongues” which are cherished by some Christians as signs of 
God's Spirit especially and powerfully at work, yet scientific work on 
comparative religion, and hysterical and other states of the human psychq 
would suggest that such phenomena may be simply the “Christian” version ot 
a widespread, even universal, human potential. | 

Even the very “facts” of faith itself come under the scrutiny of scientifir 
history, and the outcry earlier this year about Channel Four’s programme# 
“Jesus — the Evidence” and the Bishop of Durham's reported uncertaintiet 
regarding the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection, suggest that many Christian 
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still have not come to terms with the scientific revolution in historical methods 
We may not be naive literalists in our thinking about astronomy ancy 
geography, but what happened when Jesus came to earth, here we still are! Ye 
if we are to be intellectually honest, it is not enough for us to raise a rallying cr 
4 
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of “True Faith” and reject the results of the scientific method when the 
displease us. We need also to say why the method is inappropriate and leads tc 
false conclusions. The scientific method is not going to go away, and some 
fellow Christians are going to apply it and be influenced by its conclusions, 
Whatever our own viewpoint, we need to understand what is involved. 

If we consider briefly as an instance, the Virgin Birth, and compare it wit 
another “fact” about Jesus attested by the Gospels, for instance, that he 
welcomed sinners to his company, then clearly they have different status. They 
earliest documents of the New Testament, the Epistles, show no awareness 0% 
any Virgin Birth, nor does our earliest Gospel, Mark or our latest, John. Indeed 
arguments can be made that the whole idea conflicts with the teaching o 
complete identification found in Hebrews, for instance. It only occurs in twe 
sources, Matthew and Luke where it is hardly a prominent theme, and finds nc 
place in the teaching of Jesus Himself. The accounts of Matthew and Luke 0} 
the birth and early life of Jesus do not readily and naturally cohere (Luke’s} 
story of a visit to Jerusalem when Jesus was about 40 days old resulting 11 | 
widespread talk about him in Jerusalem followed by a return to Nazareth to lives 
does not obviously harmonise with Matthew’s story of the flight into Egypt). Bys 
contrast, every Gospel and every source thought by scholars to lie behind the} 
Gospels telis of the dealings of Jesus with sinners. It is embedded in hi 
teaching, his parables, in stories about him and criticisms of him. It is impliect 
and attested by our earliest documents, for instance, Romans 5:6-10, and i 
integral to the whole message and theology of the New Testament. Any denia} 
of it amounts to a total denial of any historicity whatsoever for the existence oil 
Jesus of Nazareth. Faith may still wish to claim the Virgin Birth as a “fact” anc 
faith may well be right, but it is a “fact” with a different status, whose authorit 
rests on different grounds, and which is less likely to command the assent of 
some fellow Christians and fellow men. | 

Thus far, | have been writing sympathetically about the scientific method! 
and contrasting it favourably with a naive Biblical literalism, since the latter 
view has over the years decisively lost battles over astronomy, geography andi 
many would believe, the mechanisms and time-scale of creation, and is in 
uneasy conflict in other areas, including the very basis of historical faith, anc 
aspects of human behaviour. However, | believe that the Christian faith has 
very important things to say about science and the scientific method, some of 
them critical or corrective. | am not primarily concerned with the mistakes 
made in science or technology which sometimes cause so much damage, a 
for instance the thalidomide disaster when the harmful side-effects of a drug 
were not spotted soon enough or the damage to wild-life and even threat tc 
human health from chemicals and pesticides thoughtlessly or carelessly, 
scattered around. Nor am | concerned with the deliberate falsification o 
evidence, as in such celebrated cases as the Piltdown skull, or the fraud o 
invented results on human intelligence studies of the influential psychologis 
Sir Cyril Burt. The scientific community as a whole has a commitment to an 
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theories, whether manufactured to deceive or held as genuine options in goo 
faith. | do not here intend to criticise scientists for presenting society wit 
moral and ethical problems we find difficult to handle, such as nuclear ene | 


vested interest in the truth, and itself continually seeks to rectify false facts 0 


and weapons, and issues of reproduction, life and death raised by geneti 
manipulation, in vitro fertilisation of human eggs, and so on. | do not even wish 
to say much about the tendency of some scientists to pronounca 
authoritatively on areas outside their competence. It is obvious that being ang 
expert ina particular scientific field does not make you an expert in other areagg 
of study and thinking. Sir Clive Sinclair is something of a wizard in micro} 
electronics and computers, but judging by his remarks in a televisiong 
conversation with Bernard Levin, naive to say the least in his thinking about the 
philosophy of human nature and religion. | 

From the point of view of the Christian faith, the main enemy ish 
“scientism” — the notion or presupposition that the scientific method is thaf 
only way to truth about reality, or at any rate, the only way to truth of anv 
importance or value. An alternative statement of it is to say that the only truth if 
objective truth, truth which is the same for everyone, which can be measure: 
and assessed by scientific tools and instruments. Even in what is ofte: 
considered the legitimate sphere of the scientist, such a view is untenable. a 
scientific measurement of room temperature is vitally important for laborator | 
purposes, but an old lady sitting in her room may perceive the temperatur 
quite differently from the thermometer — and her perceptions are real, vali¢ 
and important for her. Scientific measurements, and the law of conservation c 
matter and energy may tell me that the weight of a given mass of materiag 
remains constant. But when | have to carry a heavy suitcase along that 
interminable corridors of an airport terminal, my flagging muscles ana 
battered spirit tell me my suitcase is getting heavier! My perception is noi 
verifiable objectively by me or an impartial observer, but it is valid for mein my 
condition, and woe betide the airport designer who does not take it intd 
account! Is it not this lack of “human” as opposed to “scientific” planning thal 
has made so much modern architecture and town re-development such disma@& 
failures? Humans do not perceive their world logically and according td 
scientific measurements of height and distance. 

Perception of weight and temperature are two fairly trivial examples of areas 
where the “scientific” account of reality is not the only one which is valid an 
relevant. More importantly, as humans we can relate to life and the natura 


world in ways other than measuring, understanding and manipulating. We can 
contemplate it aesthetically, mystically, with wonder and awe, with a sense oj] 
transience or insignificance, we can know it as a mystery to be experience¢ 
rather than as a problem to be solved. While such approaches may not be a: 
“useful” as the scientific one, they will nevertheless lead us into fundamental 
areas of truth about ourselves as human beings and the environment w 

occupy. We neglect such perceptions only at the cost of our full humanity. W 
are not complete, fully-rounded persons without aesthetics, love, the arts 
philosophy, psychology, religion, faith, alongside and complementing 
science. We must particularly guard against reductionist views, which seek té 
contain all human perceptions within the scientific domain by false claim} 


such as “music is only a pattern of vibrations of the air” or “love is only the 
reproductive instinct”. 
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i In his autobiography Some Day I'll Find You, Harry Williams illustrates this 
dint when he discussed a meaningful occasion when swimming in the 
editerranean. “It was an experience of union with the glory of the natural 
}Orld ... | felt perfectly at one with my surroundings, shore as well as sea, and 
laid to myself: ‘Whatever life holds for you, nothing can take away the bliss of 
uis moment’. Afterwards, he questioned the possible explanations for this 
-oment of disclosure. “There was, first, what might be called the evolutionary 
i<planation. All living species came originally out of the sea. We still had 
)mething of our primordial existence latent within us, and this it was which 
:joiced to find itself once again in its original home. 

| Or there was the psychological explanation according to which immersion 
| the sea was a fantasy return to the security of the womb; or, in more 
jindamentalist Freudian terms, to jump into the sea was to insert the penis into 
Le vagina. 

Or you could take the mystical view that the encompassing sea was an 
aalogy for, or, better a sacrament of, the encompassing mystery of Godhead 
) which — though we are seldom aware of it — we lived and moved and had 
ir being. 

) There seemed to me no need to choose between these various 
i«planations.” (P 242, Hardback Edition). 

| We must not try to authenticate religion by putting it into real or imagined 
2mpetition with science as a source of “facts”. Rather, we need to range 
turselves with the artists, philosophers, mystics and poets in bearing witness 
}) the whole spectrum of truth. In a fascinating recent book on the philosphy of 
isience, and beyond, Ejnstein’s Space and Van Gogh’s Sky by Lawrence 
shan and Henry Margenau) the authors, one a research psychologist and 
}e other an emeritus professor of Physics say, “The value and importance of 
jt, philosophy and religion are not — as in science — that they reach generally 
Eyreed-upon conclusions, but that they continue to expand and deepen the 
ssibilities of our being, to make us more human rather than more machine- 
xe. The goals of these domains do not aim toward agreement and conformity 
jt toward diversity, communication and choice, toward individuality and 
Hiqueness, toward modes of feeling, thought and behaviour that can be 

sted individually only.” (Page 191). 

‘This quotation helps me to define why | am so uneasy with Christian writers 

id leaders who produce books and deliver addresses on “The Biblical 
‘inciples of....” or “The New Testament Pattern of....” or “The Spiritual Laws 
»....” or “The Master Plan of ....” Surely so often, scientism has crept in by the 
ack door. The Bible is treated by these well-meaning folk as though it were a 
ink of objective data, from which “laws” and “principles” and “programmes” 
ian be deduced to explain, order and determine Church Government, gifts of 
je Spirit, evangelism, discipleship, Church growth or whatever. The 
ethodology may be valid in deducing Newton’s laws of motion and then 
3ing them to predict the behaviour of satellites around the earth or colliding 
illiard balls on a snooker table. But it is invalid in the realm of the personal, in 
je action of love, in the ways of a God whois making children for himself, not 
ones. 
| Indeed, has not the naive literalist, who defends the factuality or historicity of 
enesis or the Gospels to the last degree, actually sold out to scientism by 
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tacitly admitting that the only truth of any value is “objective fact”? Perhaps thi 
is why many Christians with a scientific background so readily opt for a naiv 
literalism when they use their Bibles. To be fully human, we need the trute 
about the created world which can be conveyed by poetry (Genesis 1) ans 
myth and symbol (Genesis 2-11), as well as a scientific perception. “Objectivé 
facts” about the past, which cannot be finally proved or disproved, can neve# 
save us, but only a present encounter with the living God. | 

Sixty years ago, D.H. Lawrence wrote appreciatively of the Christian stor) 
and its hymns as a source of wonder — “... the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
is just as good to me now as when | was a child. | don’t care whether it i 
historically a fact or not. What does it matter? It is part of genuine wonder.. 
(Hymns in a Man’s Life). Quite recently, Harry Williams has written “Thi 
Gospel story confronts us with inner realities and is in the end independent 
what happened as a matter of history” (Some Day I'll Find You p.371). | cann 
go all the way with them. Faith is more than wonder, and for me must havi 
foundations in God’s activity in creation and salvation history, as well as in tha 
human psyche, difficult or impossible though it be to draw up precise account 
and definitions of His activity. But their views are needed by us, if only to shi’ 
the balance away from Christians who turn faith into intellectual assent ti 
claimed historical events, and deny the name “Christian” to any who canncj 
give assent to everything in their package; those in other words, who preser 
us with scientism in its baptised guise, and label it orthodoxy. 


Michael Bait 
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